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JL -JLigher education is essential to the life of Massachusetts - 
Its economic life and its intellectual hfe. The economic health of all 
of us educational mstitutions is consequently ofvital concern to the 
General Court and the general public, no less than to those who 
work in colleges and universities' or those who attend them. 

The higher educational institutions of Massachusetts enroll 
about 240,000 fuU-tmie students, of these, 140,000 or 58 percent are 
in independent mstitutions and 100,000 or 42 percent are in state 
institutions. The total number of residents of Massachusetts 
enrolled m all our mstitutions is about 1 70,000, of these, 98,000 or 
58 percent are in, state mstitutions and 70,000 or 42 percent in 
mtlependent institutions. I emphasize these figures and ihe reversal 
of the percentages to make clear a central point, public higher 
education is a single system, with independent and state 
components. 

State policy makers have never asked how many places are 
required m Massachusetts to educate all qualified state residents. 
This question would have led to the discovery that most of the 
Required places could have been provided in the independent sector, 
access tothose places depends not on r^w state owned facilities but 
only on adequate scholarship aid to reduce the price to the individ- 
ual student. Ir^tead, the General Court has not treated higher edu- 
cation as a right for all residents of Massachusetts but as a n^ht only 



for those who attend state-subsidized institutions The General 
Court has not acknowledged any right of access in higher education 
for the 42% of the residents of the state who attend independent 
colleges and universities in the Commonwealth. 

This discrimination in the right of access to higher education 
has gone unnoticed because of misleading terminology ! terminol- 
ogy that identifies the broad' system of public higher education 
narrowly and mistakenly with its state-owned and taxpayer-sub- 
sidized component The other component of public higher educa- 
tion, roughly equal in size in Massachusetts, has been erroneously 
desigrrated as private This confusion has been compounded by 
equating tuition - the price charged to students - with the cost of 
education. 

These confusions are not limited to Massachusetts. These 
confusions defeat public understanding of higher education 
throughout the nation. But the confusion is more serious, wasteful, 
and damaging in .Massachusetts because of the large size and 
extraordinary quality of the independent sectbr in this state. 

Here in Massachusetts we are constantly told tha^^there are 
two kinds of education. One of these, we are told, is called private, 
and It is said to be costly, elitist, and not truly in the interest of the 
public, the other, we are told, is called public, and it is said to be 
inexpensive, populist, and responsive to the public interest. This 
distinction is false and dangerously misleading. 

All students are members of the public. All higher education 
ispublic higher education for the simple reason that there is nothing 
but the public to educdle. One sector of public higher education, 
better called independent, provides the cost of education through 
substantial tuition charges, fees, and outside income in the form of 
gifts and grants. The other sector, mor'e accurately called state- 
owned or state-subsidized, assigns the cost of education to the 
taxpayer its operating expenses are provided in annual appropria- 
tions, its facilities are financed by bond issues of the Common- 
wealth, and tuition payments by the student are minimal. 

Both sectors educate the public, both are public education. 
They are differentiated only by the mechanisms each uses to pay the 
costs A low tuition does not mean a low cost of education, it merely 
means^hat someone else, the taxpayer, is meeting the bills. A high 
tuitiijAdfieAftOti imply an undemocratic philosophy, it merely 
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demonstrates that, where there is no S^ta Claus, deficits are syn- 
onympus with bankruptcy. 

This confusion of price and cost is illustrated by comparing 
prices and costs at Boston University and the University of Mas- 
sachusetts The price this year is S2,890 at the fOrpier, but only S300 
at the latter. That is, the price is nine times higher at Boston 
University than ^t the University of Massachusqtts. As we shafl see, 
however, the co.sr of education at Boston University is at least 
S1,000 less per student than the UKst at the Univecsity of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The publ ic would not be so easi ly confused on this issue if the 
budgets of each state institution included all costs. Unfortunately, 
major elements of the cost of education in the state-subsidized 
sector are scattered across many state accounts, consequently they 
cannot be identified with particular institutions or even w ith higher 
education. "2^ 

In order to find out the actual cost of higher education in the 
state sector we must go through the state budget, item by item, 
reassigning expenditures to individual institutions In their present 
form^ the appropriations for higher education in Massachusetts 
typically ignore the cost of buildings, the cost of the debt service on 
construction, the costs of retirement, and of group insurance *for 
faculty and staff. 

An independent institution by contrast must face all of its 
costs and it must face them in a single budget. At Boston University, 
the Board of Trustees knows that the cost of education is an indi- 
visible and inclusive sum - that land costs, building costs, retire- 
ment costs, and insurance costs are all educatij^nal costs. 

These forgotterf costs of education are^maior, and their sys- 
tematic exclusion frurti all discussions tjf higher educatujn in Mas- 
sachusetts generates much of the fug/that envelops these discus- 
sions The Commonwealth must dispel the fog and count all the 
costs of education . 

These confusions encourage the notion that Massachusetts 
is 49th in the nation in support of higher education. When these 
forgotten costs are rec(jgnizcd and a^ded in, the budget f(jr state 
sector higher ej^lucation in Massachusetts is not SI99 76 million - 
the figure used to establish the rank of 49th - but S325.52 million. 
The rank cjf Massachusetts isnot 49th, but 5(ome very much higher 
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rank luSt how much higher cannot be known until /there is a full 
report of btate higher education spending not onl> in ^lassachusetts^c-^^^"^ 
but m every state in the country / Cw: 

• But there is yet another confusion that must.oe dispelled. It is 

the claim that only the state provides public nigher education. 
Between 1636, the foundmg of Harvard, ond th(i creation of state , 
universities, was there any public higher education in Massachu- 
setts' The answer IS clearly, yes' Long before Massachusetts estab^ 
lished Its first state-owned mstitutions of^nigher education, it 
already had m its large mdepejrdent secto^ the finest system of 
public higher education m the United States. Now that system, still 
led by independent mstitutions, is the fine/t m the world. 

It IS only by refusing to count aji the payments made to 
Massachusetts independent mstitutions by Massachusetts resi- 
dents for the education of Massachusetts residents and then by 
excluding more than one-third of the state's total expenditures - 
buildmgand land costs and all other non-operatmg costs - that one 
can erroneously conclude that Massachusetts ranks 49th in the 
nation m educational expenditures per capita, behind every state 
except New Hampshire. 

When expenditures made by independent institutions are 
added to the state expenditures,' Massachusetts has the highest per 
capita spendmg on hi^er education in the country! The latest 
fi|;ures reported by HEW for national current-Kind expenditures on )^ , 
higher education are for 1972. They show that Massachusetts led 
the nation with a per capita expenditure of $203. In terms of abso- 
lute expenditure on all higher education, Massachusetts ranked 
fifth at $ 1 2 billion a year, behind California, New York, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania, all of whidh are greater m population and mdustrial 
wealth. ' ' I 

The legislature shoyld be grateful that the number, strength, * / 
and quality of the independent institutions in Massachusetts have 
given It the nation s finest system of public higher education at next 
to the lowest cost to the taxpayer Massachusetts stands at the top of 
the list for per capita spendmg on all public higher education, but 
the taxpayer contribution to that total wasonly 19centsoutof every 
. *^ dollar, less than one-half the New York taxpayer shaj-e and one- 
fourth that in Michigan, where the taxpayers' share was 83 cents of 
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every dollar spent in higher education. 

r The superb independent institutions of Mtis'^acbusetts are 
^eest'hn iii^guldene^s tor the Conimomsealtb Boston University 
IS qurrently educating 4,500 r\'sidents ot the Commonwealth as 
hjlltime stud'ents The Commonwealth's contribution to their 
education comes in two forms - tax exemption and. $456,000 in 
state scholarships The v^lue of Boston University's contribution 
may be measured b> the standard proposed in the 1976 budget 
request of the University of Massachusetts. Explaining a request for 
increased funding, President Wood ^aid, "The remaining SI. 9 mil- 
lion in program increases is to support a planned enrollment 
increase of 400 FTE students. " This works out to S4,750 for each of 
the additional students By the standard set forth in the budget ot the 
University of Massachusetts, the 4,500 ^tate residents at Boston 
University save the Commonwe<ilth $21. 4 million, in operating* 
costs alone 
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orever>' two cents it receives from the^state, Boston University 
gives to the state $ 1 wortti of education for Massachusetts residents. ^ 
_A great bargain for the sj^te, as long as the goose survives. The 
General Court must seriou^y consider the prospect that Boston 
University and' other independent institutions cannot survive 
" indefinitely (jn that ration, i ' * -i ^ 

The problem of^^paymg for higher educatit)n in an era of 
inflation is further com'phcated by the decline in live births since 
1960 Nationally, there were 4.3 million live births in 1960, but only 
3 I million ih 1973 Is tjiere anyone in educational administration 
who believes that this 26.3% decline will nof be reflected in empty 
desks, empty classrooms, empty schools -and ultimately in aca-, 
demic ghost towns' | * 

The situation in [Massachusetts is as dramatic. There were 
1 15,000 live births in 1060, 95,000 in 1970, and 71,000 in 1974. Is 
there anyone in Massachusetts who thinks that a 44,000 drt)p in 
births between I960\and 1V74 will not be reflected in the sizes of 
freshman classes m 197^8 and 1992' And 1992 is only four elections 
away While the number of live births in Massachusetts was drop- 




ping from 95,000 in 1970 to 71,000 in 1974, the General Court 
approved a total of more than S600 milhun m new bond issues to 
finance new expansion in state-sub^idized higher education. Much 
of this expansion will be superfluous by- 1985. 

,V Neither the legislature iior the informed public can come to 
grip^ with the implications of mflation and population change for 
higher education without knowing the actual costs of higher edu- 

^catiort. For that reason, 1 have prepared a series of charts to present 

^these figures graphically. 

\ 
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Chart I siiows the ftet 1974 maintenance budget.expenditures and 
* tBenet 19*^5 ma.iHtenance budget appropriations fur the state colleges, the 
' community colleges anS' the University of li^^sachusetts For this chart* 
wehave-subtraCte^revertible revenues from gross expenditures in order to 
show a net taxpaycj- contribution towards the tost3 set tortn in the m^in- 
tenancy budgets^ ^ ' ' / \ - * ^ 

^ • FolFY 1974, ^oss expenditure>figures were;takeafrom the "State- 
ment on Appropriations, JExpe'n^itures, and Unt^ncUmbered Balt^nLes as oi 
June 30, 1974, " in the'^Massachusetts Fmancial Report for the Fiscal Year 
•Ending June 30, 1974 (Public Document I40)^issue;d by*the Comptroller s 
Division o( tjse Executive Office for Admfnistration and Financjc. Only 
''taxpayer" funds have been mcluded, this has r^ieant excluding expendi- 
tures for continuing studies, summer schools, and transfers to revenue 
receipts. In 1974, these amounted to $10,547,257. 

For FY 1974, expendit^ras ha^^e been based on the appropriatioiis 
made under Chapter 43 1 qf the Laws of r974. 

The 1974 revenue figures are taken from ''^Comparative Reve- ^ 
nue - Detail by Agenpy, Actual 1969-74," a document in the Bureau of 
^ the Budget of the Executive Office for A^n^inistratioaand Finance The 
. F.Y 1975 revenue estimates come from the Bureau's ^Monthly Revenue 
Compar^tiveReport/' November 30, 1974. " • 
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CHART II, 

Submerged Operating Expenditures \ 
Not Stated in HIgiier Education Budgets 

(in Millions) 
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(The scale of the bars tor total State Higher Education has been compressed to allow the 
graph to fit onto the page ) 

Chart 2 details submerged operating expenditures, costs that have 
not appeared in the mauitcnanLC budgets, such as pensions, insurance, 
cost of living adjust rnent& and fuel adjustments. These submerged costs 
are not inconsequential in 1975, they add 24% to the maintenance 
appropriation^ less revenues at the state colleges, 20% at the community 
colkges, and 18% at the University of Massachusetts Statewide, they add 
16% to the maintenance appropriatiyRs less revenues It sho^dd beobvi 
ous that no accurate estimate^can l\e made even of the operating costs in 
the state sector until these submergeti costs are identified and added tu the 
maintenance expenditures ' 
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RETIREMENT COSTS 

The estimate tor FY 19*^4 was derived by the follow methodol- 
ogy The base figure is the 1974 total pension cost for (Jommonwe^lt^ 
employees, from the FY 1974 FihiUiLUiI Report, amounting to 
$''0,862,754 The proportion ut state employees in higher education was 
derned by div idmgthe average quarterly employment m higher education 
120,700) by the equivalent total Commonwealth Hgure' (83,600| This 
yielded 'a propcntion ot 24.76% The average FY 1974 salary in higher 

. education |S12,ilDS) was?^ien di\idt^,by tlie average salary paid to Com 
. monwealth emp^jyees subject to the Employment Security Law 
1S10,68S| The Quotient,, rc'tlec ting the highej level ot salaries in higher 
. edu'^tion, was 1 idl This was usc;^s a multiplier tor the higher educa 
tion proportion of tmal state employees to yaeld a figure of 28 75%. This 
has been used as an estimate ot the proportion of the total state retir<:ment 
cost attributable to higher education For 1974, the figure is $20,370,000. 
This was, then allocated amorrg the state systems in proportion iu the 
authorized positions in each 

An analogous methodology was used tor FY 1975* Between |uly and 

, Decomber 1974, the prypi^irtion ot higher education employees was 
26 1% Between |\ily and September, 1974, the ratio ot average salaries in 
higher education and statewide was 1 18 The prcjduct ot these figures, 
'30 8%, was projected against the FY 1974 total ot $P^0,862,754 to arrixV ,n 
an FY 19''5 estimated total retirement cost ot $2 1,818,000 This figure will 
alm6st certainly te revised upward when the FY 19^3 total pension costs 
are known The po>sibilities are suggested. by the Retirement Law Com 
mission's 1973 Annual Report (House No 7642, lanuary 1974, which 
found that the annual increase in pension payments Jictween 1963 and 
1971 averaged lo% . . 

All the above employment and salary data are taken txom the 
"Current Employment Statistics Program i of the Occupation Industry 
Research Department ot the Division ot Eniployment Security 

INSURANCE COSTS 

The FY 1974 insurance figures are taken trom "Book I and Book 
II - Recapitulation by Month ' at the Group Insurance Coitimission, list 
mg employees* payments Since this share/*^' » of the state's share, the 
state share' has been derived by multiply inz the employee share by 3 For*^ 
FY 197S, ah est invite was derived by prio^ecting the rate of increase 

liilyvNovember 1974 against the 1974 totat 

* * ? 

tOST OF-LIVING ADIUSTMENTS j 

Chapter 422 ot Laws ot'19'74 established a state salary reserve for 
the payment of cost ot living increases The chart reflects an estimated 
allocation made in February 1975 by the Bureau of the Budget 

FUEL DEFICIENCY 

The fuel deficiency allocation is also from the Bureau o1the Budget 
February 19'^5 estimates ot the allocation ut an appropriation made under 
Chapter 1 12 of the Laws of 1 975 ^ 
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CHART III 

Debt Service on Higher Education Facilities 
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Cjlart details another kind ot subnu^j;cd cost debt service The 
costsHKurred in the state system ineludc nut only upe rat mj; expenditure 
bur also capital costs for buildings and (^qijipnKnt The annual cost ot 
retiring the bonds by which such expenditures are tumJed is a cost ot 
education jand is so counted by an independent institution J In the state 
system, the^^ costs have not been so counted They are huge ls)7S. debt 
service, if^ddcd to the net budgeted maintenance costs, would increase 
themby ,?sVa<the state u^lleges, by-7S'\, at the community colleges, and 
by 60% at the University ot Massachusetts 

Debt service estimates for FY 1974 and W7S we^re made using 
methodology adopted for Table IV, ' Aj/ocation ot FY 19''4 Debt Service to 
Departments, by Proportion uilBond Fund] Expe^nditures, FY 70ti>FY73,' 
onpiiS4olFy "'.5 lUuI^et Summan uf Pro^^rtiins lhuI Ri\i>mn}tLidiitH)ns. 
or The Budget ui English," issued by the Executive Office forUdminis 
, tration and finance on January IS, 19''4\The data base for this tible was' 
updated by adding bond tund expenditures tor FY 1974, as listed in the 
\974 Fmontidl Report 

The bond fund expenditures made in FY 197t)-''4 tor each unit in 
the Commonwealth's system of public higher education were then taken 
from the appropriate FjniitK uilRe^Xirts ^nd then calculated as percentages 
of the total for higher education, which equalled lUst 30% of the state 
total These unit pcrcent^ages were then proiected against the FY 1974 and 
FY 19"'S estimated debt serv ice to derive an estimated debt service for each 
unit ^ , . 

thetotifl debt service for FY 1974, $188.3 million, is given in that 
^i^BffS^iwluilJlerort. and fir |Y 1973, $201 0 million, in Chapter 431 
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^ CHART IV 

Total Taxpayer Expenditures 
on State Higher Education 
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(The scale of the bars for tota> State Higher Education has been compressed to allow the 
graph to fit onto the page ) 

\ * * 

Chart 4 combines maintenance budget, submerged operating, and 

d^boservice costs to establish the total cost to the taxpayer of the state's 
system.of higher education. It is important to realize that the net mainte- 
nance budget costs -^accounted in 1975 for only 63% of the tot^cost of 
the state colleges, only 51% of the total cost of the community colleges, 
and only 56% of the total cost of the University of Massachusetts. The 
total cost of the Commonwealth's systemof higher education in 1975 was 
in fact $325 5 million The maintenance appropriations less revenues was 
only $188.5 million, or 58% of the true cost The true taxpayer cost was 
larger than the maintenance appropriations less revenues by 73% 
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CHART V 



Total Taxpayer Expenditure 

Per Full-Time Equivalent ^udent, FY 1975 
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Chart 5 (displays the cost to the taxpayer per full-time-equivalent- 
, student jFTE) for the ma)or systems and for the state system as a whole. 
FTE figuits were obtamed from the Massachusetts State College system, 
from the Massachusetts Board of Regional- Community Colleges, Lowell 
Technological Institute^,^Southeastern MassacSiusctts Umversity, and the 
University of Massachusetts. 
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CHART V! 



Average Student Expenditures Rf 1975 
in State Higher Education Institii^ons 
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Chart 6 displays average student expenditures - tuition, fees, and 
room and board at the tlfree major systems and inthe Commonwealth's 
sector as a whole The Lftiiversity of Massachusetts figures exclude room 
and board e^cpenses at the Bostoji campus, which has\no dormitories. In 
order to provide conVgarable figures, the commuhity college figures 
. include a national avepge room and board expense, ta1<en from Student 
Expenses at Post -Secondary Institutions, by Elizabeth W. Suchar, 
WilliamD VanDusen^ndEdmundC.Jacobson, published in 1974 by the - 
College Scholarship S^ice of the College Erttrance Examination Board. 
This merely reflects tl|e fact that even a community college student who 
lives at home cannot five free The tuition and fees jiave been verified at 
each institution citecK The average room and board expenses for Massa- 
chusetts state institi^ions have been taken from The Higher Cost of a 
Higher Education Undergraduate Trends m New England. 1970-75. by 
Robert L Melican wfth Jeffrey L. Wemstein, published by the New Eng- 
land Board of Higher^ducation in 1 974. 
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CHART VII 

.Combined Taxpayer/ Student Expenditure 
FY 1975 
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Chart "7 combines student expenditures* and taxpayer expenditures 
in the thr'be maior systems and the state sector at large. 
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(The scale of the bars for total Worcester Medical School has been compressed to allow the 
graph to fit onto the page ) 



Chart 8, which breaks down the costs for the separate components 
of the University of Massachusetts, is particularly dramatic. First, it 
shows that even with the Medical School costs removed from the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts total, the combined cpst tp the taxpayer and the 
student for this year'^ education at the Amherst campus is over $6,000. 
The cost at Worcester is simply off the scale, This reflects the exception- 
ally high operating C3st, $6.6 million for 152 students, and high debt 
service, $17 8 million this' year, or $160,000 per student. Even if the 
Medical School were at its projected full enrollment of 400 students this 
'year, its total S24 3 nullion cost would cbme tu about $60,000 per student ^ 
per year The medical education of the first graduating class at Worcester 
will have cost the taxpayer nearly $1 million per graduate. These doctors 
could have been educated at Harvard, Jufts, or Boston University at 
four-year cost of $50,000 each. 
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Since there is, for all practical purposes, no state money spent on independent institutions, 
the combined student taxpayer cost at these institutions is simpiy the charges patd by the 
student and the student's family 



Chart 9 compares the/average taxpayer and student expenditures at 
the three major state sys/ems and the state sector with the student 
expenditures at the average independent institution in the Common- 
wealth as given in The Higfier Cost of a Higher Educatjon. Since there is, 
for all practical purpo^s, no state money spent on independent institu- 
tions in Massachusetts, the combined studeat and taxpayer, expenditure 
ii} them is simply the studqnt expenditure. 



CHART X 

.University of hjassachusetts Combined Taxpayer/Student 
FY 1975 ExF>enditures vs. Selected Independent Institutions 
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Chart 10 compares combined taxpayer and student expenditures at 
the University of Massachusetts with student expenditures at Harvard, 
Boston University, Amherst; and Wellesley. Not only is every one of the 
independent institutions less costly to the taxpayer and student than the 
University of Massachusetts as a whole (Harvard arid Bpston University 
also have ^nedical schools), each is less costly than the University of 
Massachusetts even when the astronomical costs of the Worcester medi- 
cal school are excluded , . : 
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These charts reveal the central fact of l^igher education- 
comparable institutions have comparable costs, and recently con- 
structed institutions have significantly higher costs. A community 
college cannot build a freshman chemistr>' lab more cheaply than an 
independent junior college, a state college cannot hire a professor oi 
undergraduate chemistry at a lower salary than an independent 
institution, a state university cannot mount graduate programs m 
chemistry at costs less than independent univer$ities. 

The state sector of higher education is established and here to 
stay. But the General Court should nov/ turn us attention as a 
matter of the highest priority to providing higher 'education for 
qualified students in the most economical way Only thus can the 
stability of the entire public education system of Massachusetts be 
preserved, and only in this way can the, future burdens on taxpayers 
be controlled. 

' House Bill 2882 (a copy of which is appended) provides an 
apportionment to each qualified Massachusetts high school gradu- 
ate that the student can take to the college of his choice within the 
Commonwealth. This enables Massachusetts students to have 
iTCcess tp education and cho ice of institution. 

We surest tha't the ^lue of the apportionment be fixed by 
reference to the cost in state-subsidized institutions, where the 
General Court can enforce accounting procedures that will produce 
an accurate figure. We do not propose that the debt service be 
included as part of the cost of education in calculating the value of 
an apportionment, for that would indeed raise their cost; to impos- 
sibly high levels. Further, since the credit of the Commonwealth 
cannot be cbmpromised, the taxpayer must pay debt service 
whether or not any students are educated in buil4ings financed by 
bond isspes/ s 

W 

w We estimate that^there are approximately 30,000 residents of 
Massachusetts registered as full-time students in the nme indepen^ 
dent universities in the state'. Three-quarters of this year's Univer- 
sity of M^s&achusetts operating cost would yield an apportionment 
of $i,M»>'f}^r student, or a little less thah half the total taxpayer 
expenditure per student at the^^iversity of Massachusetts. The 



total cost of such an apportionment for residents in independent 
universities would be around $76 mdhon, were the program fully 
funded tl^is^year. 

We estimate that there are about 32,000 residents of Mas- 
sachusetts registered as full-time students in indeperldent four-year 
colleges in the state. An apportionment for these, based on state 
college operating costs, would be $I,350per student. The total cost 
would bcvahOut S43 million. 

At the two-ye^r-college level, the numbers are smaller, abotit 
2,800 residents are registered in indepen(3ent schools. The appor* 
tionment, based on communit^^ college operating costs, would be 
$1,U00 per student, or about $3 million total. There are an additional 
3,000 residents registered in specialized independent institutions, 
such 4S cot^ery atones. The apportioilment cost of these would total 
about S4 million. . ' 

Immediate full-funding.of an apportionment scheme on this 
basis to 70,0Q0 residents in independent institutions as fulltime 
students would cost a^out S126 million. 

If all were forced to transfer, the cost of educating these 
' 70, (X)0 students in the state sector would be SI 68 million at cunent 
state operating costs and would require hundreds of mdlions in new 
. construction. At the full taxpa>jer expenditure this year, including 
*j debt service, the cost to the state of educating these 70,000 residents 
■ now in independent institutions would be S24-1 million. 

' Aj) apportionment program fully funded at 75% of state 
operating costs would gi ve the goose of independent institutions 52 
cents of grain for every $1 worth of education produced at actual 
sta'te costs. It remains a golden egg. 

The apportionment scheme in House Bill 2882 is an outline 
open to modification The General Court would want to introduce 
suph a scheme o\ er several years, phasing would certainly be needed 
to reduce the competitive pressure that might develop between 
Some state and independent institutions. It might be necessary to 
set an upper limit in the first years well below the figures cited^ 
above, but a limit that could gradually be increased to a reasonable 
fraction of state costs. 

ft is vital for Massachusetts to accept in principle that an 
entitlement to higher education for ijualified residents should not 
discriminate against those tridents wh(j choose to attend indepen- 
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dent institutions in the public higher education system of Massa- 
chusetts. It IS of vital importance that the General Court make 
access available at a price the student can afford to pay, not merely 
in the state sector, but also in the independent sector. 

Higher education is probably the most vahiable asset left to 
the Commonwealth. If the General Court continues to restrict its 
subsidy of pubhc higher education tothestate sector and continues 
to discrimmate against the independent sector, it will ^ventually^ 
destroy a significant part of the .iystem of public higher education 
that makes Massachusetts unique irf educational quality ar]d 
diversity. The ultimate cost to the taxpayer of such a short-sighted 
policy will be astjonomicaf. The General Court must find new 
ways to support public higher education in both state and inde- 
pendent institutions, it must preserve an irreplaceable asset 

If the cost of such support seems excessive, the General, 
Court should contemplate the disastrous consequences that would 
attend the collapse of one or more major independent institutions Jf 
the state had to assume the operating budget of even one major 
institution. It would face annual appropriations of between S50 and 
Slop million, If it refused to assume these costs, it would have to 
deny educational opportunity to thousands of students or pay the 
much higher costs of educating them in new state institutions. And 
it would have to accept the unemployment of thousands of resi- - 
dents, the loss of millions of dollars in payrolls, taxes, purchases, 
and personal spending of students, j5arents, and visitors. Basic eco- 
nomic multipliers would raise the aCtual loss to hundreds of 
millions. > \ 

An apportionment scheme is the best way for the General 
Court to serve the citizens, and particularly the young people of the 
Commonwealth It expands access and choice by making the entire 
system of publ ic higher education available to residents, 1 1 saves the 
taxpayer the costs of wasteful duplication,^ and it helps, preserve 
independent institutions whose loss would be an educational, and 
economic and social calamity for the Commonwealth. 



Note -Since February 24, when this testimony was delivered, more 
recent data has become available from the Bureau of the Budget This data 
has been incorporated into the charts and testimony No significant 
changes resulted : 
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Expenditure^'irithe Stale System - 
of Public Higher Education 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 





Mai/itenance • 
Appropriations 
(Chapter 431) 


CosT'Of'living 
Adjustment 
(Chapter 422) 


Fuel . Gross 
Adjustment Maintenance 
(Chapter 1^2) Expenditures 


Revenues' 


Net 

Maintenance 
Expenditures 


Univtrsity of 
Massachusetts 
Southeastern Masta* 

' Lowell Technological 
Institute 


94 693 056 , 
10.261 827 

0 

1 1 379 246 - 


1 700 000 


3 200 000 
t?0.000 
210.000 


98 975 056* 
10.391,827 
f i 1 589 ^46 


^ 482.4g5 
1 349 417 * 
o'l 198 800 


89 492 631 ^ 
9 042 410 
10 390,446 


State Colleges 


60.619 725 ' 


1 804. de 


1 774 000 


64.197861 


12 099 455 


52 098.403 


Cohimunity Colleges 

Board of 
Higher Education 

New England Board 
of Higher Education 


40r359,769 
2,293 007 . 
971.810 _ 


' 797 286 


402*000 
» 


41 559 055 
2.29:5007 « 
9717810 » 


7 233 474 
79 725 


34.325,58J 
2.2p.282 
971.810 


Total 


' 220,578 440 


4 301 422 


5 716XJD0 


229 977.^862* 


314,43 296 1 


9^534.566 


, * Scholarships 


. 11.217 000 






'11 2t7j000 


<r ' 


11.217.000 


TotatwithScholar^hips ' 


231,795 440 ' 
,/ 




V 


»'^41 194 862 
* 


' t 209.751 566 

( 




: ' . * V * • . " 
*^xcludes'S61^ff.000 allQpated to Untversity pf Massachusetts Teaching Hospital" 
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Estimated Total Full-time Expenditure 

Estimated Group Operating ^Debt Taxpayer Equivalent per 

Retirement Insurance' Expenditures Service Expenditure Students FTE Student 




21 818 000 
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HOUSE No. 2882 

"fey Mr. McGee of Lynn, petition of Thomas W. McGee that 
provisions be made for state financing of higher education for 
graduates of high school^ in the Commonwealth. Education. 



tJTfjt Commonboealtf) ot illa£f£facf)U£fetW 



In the Year One Thousdnd Nine Hundred and Seventy-Five. 

An Act to provide state financing of higher education for 
residh>;ts of the commonwealth. ' ' • 

Be n enacted ^b) the Senate and Home of Repr^ntatives in 
General Court assembled, ahd b\ the authority of ihe same, as 
' \jollo\\'s: 

1 Chapter 15 of the General Laws is hereb> amended bva^lding 

2 after Section lQ,^a new Section IR, to read as folMwsT— 

3 STATE FINANCING OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

4 FOR RESIDENTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

5 Section I R. State^^jiarrGung for the higher education of, 

6 graduates 'of higji^l^^schools in the commonwealth of 

7 Massachusetts at puW|cly and non-publicly sponsored in- 

8 stitutions of higher learning. 

9 (1) -Notwithstanding the provisions of an> general or specific 
10 law to the contrary, the board of higher education is hereby 
1 1 authorized to apportion for each annual period commencing 
12 July first nineteen hu^idred .seventy-five and to transfer to any 

' ^ 13 institution, meeting the requirements of paragraph two of this 

14 section, on behalf of a graduate of a Massachusetts high school 

15 enrolled in such i^titution, upon application b> the student and 

16 such institution, such amounts of state aid as are authorized to 

17 be paid in paragraph three of this section. 

18 (2) In order tp qualify for state aid apportionments pursUant 

19 to this section, i^ny institution of higher education must meet 
^ 20 f,pch of the following requirements: — 

ta) The institution must be a college or university chartered 
Q 2^ 01 incoroorated by the legislature, or under the General Laws or 
ER^C^^ Masi^achusetts Constitution. 
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24 (b) ^The institution must maintain one or more earned degree 

25 programs, culminating in an associate or higher degree, 

26 (c) The institution must meet such standards of educational 
'27 q^jality as ma> be from time to time established b> the board. 
28 (d) The institution must be eligible for state aid under the 
2^ provisions of the constitution of the United States and the 

30 constitution of the commonwealth- of Massachusetts. 

31 (3) The amount of such annual apportionment for ' 

32 Massachusetts high" school graduates enrolled at institutions 

33 me*eting the requirements of paragraph two of this section shall 

34 be fixed in the annual appropriation for higher education b> the 

35 legislature, and shall be equal to three-quarters of the average 

36 operating cost per student at comparable institutions of higher 

37 educafion under direct commonwealth control, as determined bj 

38 the board of higher education. Each individual apportionment 

39 credited'to a graduate of a Massachusetts high school shall be 

40 pajable to the institution aK which said student is enrolled, 

41 providing the institution meets the conditions set out in 

42 paragraph two. The individual apportionment of a student 

43 enrolled in a non-publicl> sponsored institution shall not exceed 

44 the actual tuition charged b> such ihstitution,, the individual 

45 apportionment of a student enrolled in a publicl> sponsored 

46 institution shall be incrased to cover the cost of education in 

47 that institution, as determined b> the board. The board shall 

48 promulgate rules defining and classif>in5 professional education 

49 for the purpose of this section. 

50 (4) One-half of eiich such annual apportionment pa>able 

51 pursuant to this section shall be paid on or before Jul>^tcnth and 

52 the balance on or before th'e tenth day of January. 

53 (5) The board may promulgate ^ regulation^) requiring the 

54 submission, by any institution intending to apph for appor- 

55 tionments {pursuant to this section, of reports in such form as 

56 shall be satisfactory to the board. 

57 (6) This act sH^ll take effect immediately. ; 



